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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, April, 1800. 



A STUDY OF TENNYSON'S 
ENGLISH. 

Perhaps it would be more strictly in accord- 
ance with fact, to designate this article a 
study of Tennyson's vocabulary. No investi- 
gation of his rhythms and metres is under- 
taken, save in a few instances that serve to 
illustrate the evolution of rare literary forms; 
as, e.g., the development of that combination 
of rimes which is inseparably blended with 
the poet's supreme achievement, I mean, of 
course, " In Memoriam." Analogies, coin- 
cidences and parallelisms are indicated, in 
order to show the unity and continuity of 
poetic tradition, but a purely literary or aesthet- 
ic study is not my sole, if indeed, it be my 
chief aim. The examples are selected from 
the poems in the order in which they are 
printed, everything being included that will 
aid in elucidating the characteristics, or even 
the idiosyncrasies, of the writer. It is needless 
to add that the poems in dialect have not 
been considered, as they are outside the scope 
of the present investigation. No mechanical 
consistency or fastidious exactness of arrange- 
ment is sought after. I assume everywhere a 
general familiarity with the life and genius of 
the laureate as revealed in his works. There 
has been a conscious endeavor to refrain from 
dismal uniformity as well as from pedagogic 
preciseness of treatment. When the same rare 
idiom, unwonted construction, or character- 
istic word occurs repeatedly, I have been 
content, as a rule, to refer to its frequent em- 
ployment. It need not be supposed, then, 
that the failure to note every example of an 
unusual term, is to be ascribed to oversight or 
omission. To illustrate,— that precious idiom 
of our olden tongue had as lief, had liefer, 
etc., occurs probably a score of times in "The 
Idylls of the King." In a Tennysonian con- 
cordance every instance should be specifically 
indicated ; a general reference suffices for my 
purpose. 

Let us begin, then, with the "Poem to the 
Queen," March 1851, second stanza; the 



measure is the same as that of "In 
Memoriam " : 

' Victoria, — since your Royal grace 
To one of less desert allows 
This laurel greener from the brows 
Of him that uttered nothing base.' 

The allusion here is to the immediate prede- 
cessor of Tennyson in the office of Poet Lau- 
reate — William Wordsworth. It would be 
instructive to read in connection with this 
stanza "The Lost Leader" by Robert Brown- 
ing, of which Wordsworth is the hero. 

" Marianna " is suggestive of " Measure for 
Measure," it is indeed a Shakespearian echo. 
In this poem are some of the lines so savage- 
ly ridiculed by Bulwer in 1846 — "I am 
aweary," " the blue fly sung in the pane," etc. 
Tennyson's equally savage reply in Punch, 
February 1846, under the signature of Alcibi- 
ades, will at once recur to memory. A re- 
conciliation was effected, of which a pleasing 
trace may be found in the dedication to 
Tennyson's "Harold." An interesting ac- 
count of the controversy is given in Rolfe's 
' Young People's Tennyson,' pages 92-93. 

Such words as ivot, wist, nalhless, adoun, 
anear, atween, atzvain, list (in the sense of 
' wish' or 'please'), and enow, are of frequent 
occurrence in our ancient poets, and in those 
modern masters who have reproduced the 
forms and usages of the elder day ; they 
demand, therefore, no special consideration. 
Tennyson's adjective formations are deserv- 
ing of minute study : many of them are marked 
by rare faculty of combination, as well as 
grace and vigor of expression. Such are: "The 
forward-flowing tide of time " ; " My shallop 
through the star-strozun calm"; "Many a 
shadow-chequered lawn" ("The Arabian 
Nights"); "The dew-impearled minds of 
dawn" ("Ode to Memory"); "and a lack- 
lustre dead blue eye " ("A Character"). Note 
also from "Oriana," "By star-shine and by 
moonlight," and compare Browning's use of 
the same word. 

Momently, "Madeline": "Momently shot 
into each other ' ' ; rillets (diminutive of rivu- 
lets), ' ' Recollections of The Arabian Nights " : 
"Diamond rillets musical"; stilly, from the 
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same : " Full of the city's stilly sound " (note 
Coleridge's "stilly murmur of the distant 
sea ") ; trancedly, from the same : " Then stole 
I up and trancedly " ; argent-lidded, from the 
same: "Serene with argent-lidded eyes"; 
Rose-hued, from the same : " Flouring beneath 
her rose-hued zone"; frequent (in its Latin 
sense, 'frequented'); "Ode to Memory": 
"Where from the. frequent bridge " ; in "The 
Poet," stanza iii, the classical scholar will 
recognize a seeming allusion to the ','Eneid' of 
Vergil, v, 525 : " The viewless arrows of his 
thought were headed, and winged with flame." 
In some of the Elizabethan lyrics the imitations 
of this Vergilian passage are marked by 
greater boldness and vigor than Tennyson's ; 
see Bullen's 'Lyrics from Elizabethan Song- 
books,' page 17 : " The arrow flies, Feathered 
with flame, armed with a golden head." The 
second stanza of Tennyson's "Dirge" may ! 
be profitably compared with the dirge in ! 
"Cymbeline," and with Collins's adaptation ' 
or modernization. — Carry (in the sense of i 
' win the heart, marry ' ; this meaning of the 
word was known to Goldsmith, "The Mer- 
maid " : "The king of them all would carry 
me." Large-browed, "The Palace of Art": 
" Plato the wise, and large-broived Verulam, 
the first of those who know." This description 
of Bacon should be compared with Keats' 
epithet applied to Homer, in his sonnet in- 
spired by first opening Chapman's transla- 
tion : "deep-browed Homer ruled as his 
demesne." A similar compound is used by 
Morris in his portraiture of Edward III : 
"broad-browed he was, hook-nosed, with 
wide grey eyes." — " The abysmal deeps of 
personality" ("The Palace of Art "). This 
line is borrowed from Arthur Halla.m's 
"Theodicea Novissima " (see Rolfe's 
' Select Poems of Tennyson,' p. 168). — Averse 
(in etymological sense, 'turned away)' "A 
Dream of Fair Women," : "She with sick and 
scornful looks averse." — Undazzle, from the 
same : " slowly my sense uudazzled." 

The student of D. G. Rossetti's "Ballad of 
Dead Ladies," a translation from Villon, 
might suspect that some of the inspiration of 
Tennyson's "Dream of Fair Women " was 
derived from this " last of the Troubadours," 
as well as from Chaucer's " Legend of Good 



Women." — The following stanza from the 
series of " Poems to J. S.," may be compared 
with the accompanying one from " In Me- 
moriam." It is a noteworthy instance of 
poetic repetition. 

Make knowledge circle with the winds 
But let her herald, Reverence, fly 
Before her to whatever sky 
Bears seed of men and growth of minds. 

From "In Memoriam " : 

Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind and heart according well 
May make one music as before. 

Guerdon, as a verb ; from " Poems to J. S " : 
" It grows to guerdon other days." This use 
of the word occurs repeatedly. — Hest, " The 
Death of Arthur," (also "The Passing of 
Arthur"): Yet I thy hest will all perform at 
full."— Lief, "Morte D'Arthur": "As thou 
art lief and dear " ; also liefer, had liefer, of 
frequent occurence in "The Idylls of the 
King." It survives in our ancient idiom had 
as lief, which a sound linguistic consciousness 
will never permit to become obsolete. Com- 
pare the related word in German, and for 
much instructive comment, see American 
Journal of Philology, vol. ii, p. 286 ff. — 
Yotcnker, a Shakesperian word — " Walking to 
the Mail " : " And there he caught The youn- 
ker tickling trout." — Flay-flint, from the 
same: "There lived a flay-flint near. We 
stole his fruit." Our familiar expression, a 
skin-flint, will at once suggest itself. — Sen- 
night. From the same: "And three rich sen- 
nights more." 

With the following from "Love and Duty": — 

" Morning driven her plough of pearl, 

Far furrowing into light the mounded rack '' 

compare "The Princess " : — 

Morn, in the white wake of the morning star, 
Came furrowing all the orient into gold. 

Parallel passages from Shakespeare, the 
Elizabethan lyrists, and from almost every 
age of our speech, will at once suggest them- 
selves. 

" And this grey spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought." 

("Ulysses.") 

This is the very spirit of the Baconian philoso- 
phy. Note the motto of " The Advancement 
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of Learning," and observe the title page in 
Ellis and Spedding's edition of Bacon. For 
the origin of Tennyson's " Ulysses," and for 
parallel passages from Shakespeare, see 
Rolfe's 'Select Poems of Tennyson.' 

"A sorrow's crown of sorrow is remember- 
ing happier things " (" Locksley Hall," earlier 
version). The sentiment is probably as old as 
literature ; Boethius, Dante and Chaucer 
are among those who have given expression 
to it. The following translation from Dante 
(" Francesca Da Rimini ") by D. G. Rossetti 
gives utterance to the same truth : 

" There is no greater woe 
Than the remembrance brings of happy days 
In misery, and this thy guide doth know." 

— Star-broidered, "The Sleeping Beauty": 
" star-broidered coverlid"; 

" For we are ancients of the earth 

And in the morning of the times." (" L' Envoi.''} 

Compare Bacon's remark, which is many 
centuries older than Bacon: "Antiquity is 
the youth of the world." See Spedding's note 
in his edition of Bacon's works, Introduction, 
vol. 1. — Poussetting, "Amphion :" poussetting 
with a sloe-tree." — The following coincidence 
between the laureate and his contemporary is 
worthy of special observation, "Will Water- 
proof's Lyrical Monologue " : 

"This earth is rich in man and maid; 
With fair horizons bound : 
This whole wide earth of light and shade 
Comes out a perfect round?' 

From Browning's " Abt Vogler " : 

" On the earth the broken arcs 
In the heaven a perfect round. 

" This whirligig of time " in the same poem 
("W. W.'s L. M.,")is eminently suggestive of 
Shakespeare's 'Twelfth Night.' 

Many-headed, "To After Reading a Life 

and Letters": " Tis but just, The many- 
headed beast should know." A common 
epithet with our poets, examples need not be 
multiplied. Coleridge professed to have 
derived his well-known Shakespearian epithet, 
"myriad minded," from some obscure 
Byzantine writer. It may be that "many- 
headed " has an origin equally remote. 

Cophetua, in "The Beggar Maid," is plainly 
a Shakespearian reminiscence. — Gap-toothed, 
"The Vision of Sins": "A gray and gap- 



toothed man as lean as death." Chaucer has 
applied a similar term to the Wife of Bath. 
Breath (' to take the breath or wind out o' 
one'), " The Princess " : " And he had breath- 
ed the Proctor's dogs"; the minions or 
underlings of the Proctor, who in English, and 
in some American universities, is an officer 
charged with the maintenance of discipline. 
See such works as 'Tom Brown at Oxford,' 
' Verdant Green at Oxford,' etc. — 

" Prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 
And sweet girl graduates in their golden hair.' 1 

("The Princess.'') 

An exquisite specimen of alliteration which 
surfeit of use has worn down almost to com- 
mon place. 

Holp, "The Princess": "With laughter 
holp to lace us up." The word occurs repeat- 
edly in Tennyson, and is common in the older 
stages of our language. 

Compact, 'The Princess': "Compact of 
lucid marble." Note Shakespeare's "im- 
agination all compact." 

Peruse, in the sense of ' scanning or perus- 
ing some other object than a book,' "The 
Princess": "We, conscious of ourselves, 
perused the. matting." 

Appraise (meaning ' to extol or commend'), 
"The Princess": "Appraised the Lycian 
custom." 

Disyoke, "The Princess ": " Disyoked their 
necks from custom." — Unturnable, "The 
Princess"; "That axelike edge unturna- 
ble." — Fleckless 'flawless' or 'immaculate,' 
" The Princess " : "My conscience will not 
count me fleckless." — Innumerable, with sin- 
gular noun, "The Princess": "And sated 
with the innumerable rose." 

Prime, 'primeval,' " The Princess " : "Bet- 
ter to clear prime forests." Compare Long- 
fellow's "Evangeline," "Forest primeval." 

Achievable, " The Princess :" "If our end 
were less achievable." 

Encarnalize, "The Princess," " Encarna- 
lize their spirits." 
Croak, in a transitive sense, "The Princess": 

" Marsh-divers shall croak thee sister, or the meadow-crake 
Grate her harsh kindred in the grass.'' 

Oaring, in a peculiar sense, "The Princess": 

" Oaring one arm and bearing in my left 
The weight of all the hopes of half the world." 
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Disprinced, " The Princess " : "All one rag, 
disprinced from head to heel." — Buss, for 
'kiss,' "The Princess": "Nor burnt the 
grange nor bussed the milking-maid." — 
Mellay, "The Princess": "He rode the 
mellay, lord of the ringing lists." — Ovation, 
"The Princess": "To rain an April of 
ovation round." This is the word that has 
aroused the strong indignation of Mr. Edward 
A. Freeman and the school of purists who 
are in sympathy with him. — Brede, curtain 
"The Princess " : " Half lapt in glowing gauze 
and golden brede." Compare Collins's 
"brede ethereal wove." — On tremble, "The 
Princess " : " Ceased allow tremble." — Fluc- 
tuation, in literal sense, "The Princess": 
"Those tall columns drowned in silken 7??^:- 
tuatio?i." Compare Poe's " silken, sad, un- 
certain rustling of each purple curtain" — a 
line apparently imitated from " Lady Geral- 
dine's Courtship." 

The peculiar riming combination of "In 
Memoriam " has sometimes been described 
as an invention or a creation of Tennyson's. 
It is true that no other poet has employed it 
in so elaborate and continuous an effort, it is 
equally untrue to ascribe its origin and its 
earliest use to the laureate. The stanza is as 
old at least as the Elizabethan age, as may be 
seen by reference to Ben Jonson's 39th Ele- 
gy in the "Underwoods." A specimen or two 
will suffice for illustration : 

" Though beauty be the mark of praise, 
And yours of whom I sing be such 
As not the world can praise too much, 
Yet 'tis your virtue now I raise." 



" His falling temples you have reared, 
The withered garlands ta'en away, 
His altars kept from the decay 
That envy wished and nature feared.' 1 

If we turn to the poetry of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, brother of saintly George Her- 
bert, and prominently associated with the 
history of English Deism, we shall find that 
he has not only produced the characteristic 
riming combinations of "In Memoriam," but 
has caught the golden cadence of the Tenny- 
sonian stanza. The following lines might be 
easily mistaken for the laureate's : 

" Not here on earth then, nor above, 
One good affection can impair : 



For where God doth admit the fair 
Think you that he excludeth love ? 
These eyes again thine eyes shall see, 
These hands again thine hand enfold, 
And all chaste blessings can be told 
Shall with us everlasting be. 

For if no use of sense remain 
When bodies once this life forsake, 
Or could they no delight partake, 
Why should they ever rise again " ? 

The renowned head-master* of Trinity (Ten- 
nyson's own college) who was among the first 
to discern the future greatness of his pupil, in 
a lecture upon the subject of elasticity — so the 
story is related — improvised the exact measure 
of "In Memoriam." I give the lines from 
Ingleby's version : 

" There is no force however great 
Can stretch a cord however fine 
Into a horizontal line 
And draw it accurately straight." 

The following passages from " In Memoriam " 
are worthy of special note : 

" 'Tis well : 'tis something : we may stand 
Where he in English earth is laid, 
The violet of his native land." (Stanza xviii). 

Many parallel passages will at once occur — 
see the grave-yard scence in " Hamlet " V, 1 
("From her fair and unpolluted flesh, let 
violets spring "), Herrick's lines upon the 
death of Prudence Baldwin, etc.- 

"This round of Green — this orb of flame 
Fantastic beauty such as lurks 
In some wild poet when he works 
Without a conscience or an aim." (Stanza xxxiv). 

Was not Tennyson thinking of Shelley 
when he wrote this stanza ? As a description 
it is perfect, even if it were not designed. — 
The oneness of sleep and death is referred to 
in xlii, lxvii, lxx. The conception is a favorite 
theme with the poets of the olden and the 
modern world. See Saintsbury's 'Eliza- 
bethan Literature,' and Professor Cook's 
article in a recent number of Modern Lan- 
guage Notes. It is somewhat strange, in 
the face of such a mighty cloud of witnesses 
from all the ages, that Lessing should have 
been compelled to explain the ancient con- 
ception of death by pointing out the mis- 
conceptions of Klotz and Winckelman. 



*I refer to Dr. Whewell, 
vhose foible was omniscience 



vhose " forte was science, and 
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Fluctuate, used transitively: "In Memor- 
iam," stanza xcv, " And fluctuate all the still 
perfume." — Rathe, 'young, early, ' positive 
degree of the objective whose comparative 
occurs in our idiomatic had rather — cix : 
" The men of rathe and riper years." Com- 
pare the word in Anglo-Saxon, also Chaucer's 
"rather speech," "why rise ye so rathe"; 
Spenser's repeated employment of the 
word in different degrees of comparison ; 
Milton's "rathe primrose." See also, 
Edmund Bolton,* S. T. Coleridge, Hart- 
ley Coleridge, Lowell's "Fable for 
Critics," Tennyson's " Elaine " : " rathe she 
rose" ; and "rather" in the sense of predeces- 
sor or ancestor, one earlier in time ("Harold"). 

" In Memoriam," cxiv, stanza 2 : 

"And drowned in yonder living blue 
The lark becomes a sightless song." 

A favorite conception of our poets from 
Chaucer to our own era, examples may be 
cited without limit. See " Elaine " : " I lose it 
as we lose the lark in heaven." 

Gorgonize, "Maud": " Gorgonized me 
from head to foot with a strong British 
stare." 

Squirelings, "Maud": " A grand political 
dinner to half the squirelings near." 

Abolish, " Enid " : " Caught at the hilt as to 
abolish him," compare the Scripture phrase, 
" Their idols I will utterly abolish." 

Manchet, "Enid": "In her veil enfolded 
manchet bread." 

Dishorsed, " Enid:" "Then each dishorsed, 
and drawing lashed at each." 

Lissome, "Vivien": "Clung about her 
lissome limbs. 

Mind-mist, "Vivien": "In that mind- 
mist." 

Current, in strict etymological sense, "Vi- 
vien " : "To chase a creature that was current 
then in these wild woods." 

Disfame, "Vivien": — "And what is fame 
in life but half disfame"! — Selfless, "Vivien" : 
"O selfless man and stainless gentleman." — 
Believable, "Vivien": "And that he sinned 
is not believable." — Session, in its etymologi- 
cal sense, " Vivien " : " Leapt from her session 
on his lap." — Dislinked, "Vivien": "She 

*Bolton has almost exactly anticipated Milton's ' rathe 
primrose." 1 See "Palinode" ("England's Helicon"). 



dislinked herself at once and rose." — Javelin, 
used as a verb, "Vivien": "Furrowing a 
giant oak and favelining the dark earth 
round." — Let, in the sense of 'prevent or 
hinder,' "Elaine": 'And lets me from the 
saddle," a usage familiar to students of our 
older literature.— Devoir, 'duty,' "Elaine": 
"Now weary of my service and devoir." — 
Bushless, "Elaine": "Far o'er the long 
backs of the bushless douns." 

"Prize me no prizes," " Elaine "—a bold 
and familiar Shakesperian idiom ; compare, 
"uncle me no uncles", "proud me no prouds", 
"thank me no thankings". — Tarriance, 
"Elaine": "And after two days' tarriance 
there returned." 

Estate, used as a verb, " Elaine " : " Estate 
them with large land and territory". — Man- 
breasted, "Guinevere": "Strong man-breast- 
ed things stood from the sea". — Scathe, "Guin- 
evere": "I guard as God's high gift from 
scathe and wrong." 

So, in the sense of 'if or 'provided that,' 
"Guinevere": "So thou purify thy soul, and 
so thou lean on our fair Father, Christ." See 
"The Winter's Tale " : "So were I a man the 
worst ". — Portal-warding.— " Enoch-Arden": 
"Far as the portal-warding lion whelp." — 
Creasy, "Enoch Arden " : "To tempt the 
babe who reared his creasy arms." Compare 
Browning's "creased conscience" ("Bishop 
Blougram's Apology"). — An alms, "Enoch 
Arden " : "Scorning <z»alms." See "Coriola- 
nus" and " Much Ado about Nothing " ; "The 
Acts of the Apostles," chap, iii, verse 13, will 
at once suggest itself.* 

Aylmerism, "Aylmer's Field": "He like 
an Aylmer in his Aylmerism." — " Not preach- 
ing simple Christ to simple men" ("Sea 
Dreams "). Compare Baxter's famous 
phrase, "Preached as a dying man to dying 
men." — Green-glooming, "Pelleas and Et- 
tare " : "Through the green-glooming twilight 
of the grove." 

Minion-knights, "Pelleas and Ettare," 
'darling or favorite knights,' a characteristic 
Shakesperian sense of the word : " The strong 
hand which has overthrown her minion- 
knights." 
Apple-arbiter, "Lucretius": "Nor when 

*Very common also in Herkick. 
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her beardless apple-arbiter decided fairest". — 
Twy-natured, "Lucretius": " Twy-natured 
is no nature". 

Malarian, " The Golden Supper " : "A flat 
malarian world of reed and rush." — Reset- 
table, "The Golden Supper:" "Movable 
and resettable at will." — Glory-circled, "Tim- 
buctoo " : "A centred glory-circled memory. — 
Reboant, "Supposed Confessions of a Second- 
rate Sensitive Mind not in Unity with Itself": 
"The echoing dance of reboant whirlwinds." 
The etymology will suggest the meaning.— 
Respectant (in its literal sense), "The Mystic ": 
"One forward, one respectant." — Redundant, 
" Chorus in an Unpublished Drama " : "Grand 
music and redundant fire." 

Pleach, " Sonnet " : ' Pleached with her hair 
in mail of argent light.' — Argal, " Poem to 

:" "Argal this very opinion is only true " ; 

a genuine Shakesperian word. B loom-bright, 
" Hesperides " : " That ran bloom-bright into 
the Atlantic blue." 

Has not Tennyson, drawn the inspiration 
of his poem, " To Kate", from one of the songs 
in "The Tempest"? See Stephano's Song, 
act ii, scene 2. — Tennyson's sonnet on the 
result of the "Late Russian Invasion of Po- 
land," is tame and languid when contrasted 
with Milton's trumpet-notes upon the massa- 
cre of the Vaudois, 1655. See Mark Patti- 
son's edition of the sonnets of Milton. 
— Ever-high ering, " Gareth and Lynette " : 
"In ever-higher ing circles." — Unburiable, 
" Gareth and Lynette " : "A yet-warm corpse 
and yet unburiable." 

Spire, used as a verb, "Gareth and Ly- 
nette": "Had made it spire to heaven." — 
Increscent and decrescent, "Gareth and Ly- 
nette": "Between the increscent and decres- 
cent moon." — Co-mates, "Gareth and Ly- 
nete " also — 'Nineteenth Century' — "One of 
my co-mates owned a rough dog." — Mazed, 
"Gareth and Lynette": "Hast mazed my 
wit." — Veer, used as a noun, "The Last 
Tournament": "Returns with veer of wind 
and all are flowers again." — Ruby-circled, 
"The Last Tournament" : "With ruby-circled 
neck." — Machicolated, "The Last Tourna- 
ment": "Glared on a huge machicolated 
tower." 

Spiring, "The Last Tournament " : "The 



spiring stone that scaled about the tower." 
— Deep-incaverned, "Queen Mary": "His 
buzzard beak and deep-incaverned eye." 
Compare Morris' description of Edward III, 
quoted in the preceding part of our investi- 
gation. 

The following anachronism in language oc- 
curs in "Queen Mary": "While this same 
marriage question was being argued ;"not com- 
mon, indeed scarcely known, in English before 
the eighteenth century. — A similar anachron- 
ism, but not so marked, may be found in the 
beginning of Henry Esmond, which is a con- 
scious endeavor to reproduce the purest style 
of our Addisonian era. 



" Let all the steeples clash till the sun dance 
As upon Easter day." ("Queen Mary.") 

See Sir John Suckling's "Ballad Upon a 
Wedding," especially the description of the 
bride's dancing: 

" But oh she dances such a way, 

No sun upon an Easter day, also Hekricks 1 — 'dancing 

Easter day ' 
Is half so fine a sight.' 1 

This beautiful superstition — so characteristic 
of the ' age of faith ' — is too familiar to require 
explanation. — Stare, in unusual sense, "Queen 
Mary " : "So brands me, in the stare of Christ- 
endom, a heretic." — Snaffle, " Queen Mary " : 
"Then and I and he will snaffle your God's 
death." — Unwoundable, "Queen Mary": 
" Callous with a constant stripe unwoundable." 
— Undescendible, "Harold": "Steamed up- 
ward from the undescendible." — Molochize, 
"Harold": "I think that they would Mo- 
lochize them too." — Peregrine, "Harold": 
"And hear my peregrine and her bells in 
heaven." falco peregrinus — Outlander, " Har- 
old " : "He will wrench this outlander' s ran- 
som out of him". — " Hwnan-heartedest, Chris- 
tian - charitiest, " (" Harold "). 

Debonair e, " Harold " : " For he is only de- 
bonaire to those that follow where he leads, 
But stark as death to those that cross him." 
Compare the character of Cardinal Wolsey, 
as portrayed in " Henry VIII." Debonaire is 
as old in our poetic language as Chaucer at 
least. — Oubliette occurs repeatedly in "Har- 
old:" "And deeper still the deep-down oub- 
liettes, a term so vigorously associated with the 
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grim days of Knox, Beaton, and the Franco- 
Scotch complications of the Reformation. 

Rather, in the sense of 'ancestor' earlier one, 
"Harold": "Some said it was thy rather's 
deed." See notes on rathe. — Out-passioned, 
"Harold": "Siding with our great council 
against Tostig, Out-passioned his. 

Dispoped, " Harold " : " Because I had my 
Canterbury pallium from one whom they 
dispoped." — Serviceable, "Harold": "What 
matter who, so she be serviceable, in all 
obedience as mine own hath been." Com- 
pare "Prologue to the Canterbury Tales," 
line 99. — Actable, "Harold": "Is naked 
truth actable in true life." Compare Car- 
lyle's doable. — Doivn-silvering, "Harold": 
"Down-silvering beard. — "Fore-kings, "Har- 
old " : "Thy fierce fore-kings, had clinched 
their pirate hides." — Goldenest, "Harold": 
" Less than a star among the goldenest 
hours."— Dumb, as a verb, "Harold": 
"Dumbed his carrion croak." — By-b'ozv, 
"Harold": "The Falaise by-blow." Com- 
pare Macaulay, " Whose character had 
been blown upon." 

Willy-nilly, "Harold": "And some one 
saw thy willy-nilly run." Note George P. 
Marsh's comment upon the attempted revival 
of the verb nill by John Wesley (' Lectures 
on the English Language,' page 391). — Per- 
jury-mongering, "Harold": "The perjury- 
mongering count ". — Misheard, " Harold " : 
" Misheard their snores for groans." — Re- 
dundant, in original sense, " Lover's Tale " : 
" Floods with redundant life her narrow 
portals." — Unbeautiful, " Lover's Tale " : 
" Nothing in nature is unbeautiful." — "Indue, 
in exact sense, 'put on,' "Lover's Tale": 
" To indue his lustre " ; also in Browning. — 
Incorporate, "The Lover's Tale": "The 
incorporate blaze of sun and sea." — Vaunt- 
courier, "The Lover's Tale": — "Vaunt- 
courier to this double." — Findable, "The 
Sisters " : " Not fi?idable here." 

" High in the heavens above there flickered 
a songless lark" ("The Voyage of Maeldune"). 
Compare "In Memoriam" cxiv, stanza iii; also 
the passage cited from" Elaine "). — Utierest, 
" The Voyage of Maeldune " : Utierest 
shame." — Pollened, "The Voyage of Mael- 
dune": "Till each like a golden image 



was pollened from head to foot." — Assoil, 
'absolve,' "The Voyage of Maeldune": 
' ' And the holy man assoiled us and sadly we 
sailed away." — Unweariable, "Achilles over 
the Trench " : " To see the dread unweariable 
fire." 

It is my hope that this endeavor to exhibit 
the essential characteristic of Tennysonian 
English, may stimulate investigation. The 
sovran of form, now in the serene splendor of 
his matured greatness, affords a fascinating 
field for the exercise of affectionate assiduity, 
blended with critical discernment. The 
harvest is plenteous: may there be no stint of 
laborers. 



Henry E. Shepherd. 



College of Charleston. 



CICERO AS AN AUTHORITY FOR 
GOSSON'S 'SCHOOL OF ABUSE.' 

In his attacks on poetry, Gosson thus draws 
Cicero into the controversy (Arber, p. 21): 
"Tullie accustomed to read them with great 
diligence in his youth, but when hee waxed 
grauer in studie, elder in yeares, riper in judge- 
ment, hee accompted them the fathers of lyes, 
Pipes of vanitie, and Schooles of Abuse." 
This he repeats in the ' Apology ' (Arber, pp. 
65-6) : "Therefore let me holde the same pro- 
position still, which I sette downe before, and 
drewe out ofTully, that ancient Poetes are the 
fathers of lies, Pipes of vanitie, and Schooles 
of Abuse." Again he quotes Cicero in the 
'Apology' (Arber, p. 70): "And Tully a 
Heathen, crying out against Poetrie, for plac- 
ing baudy Cupide among the gods, vttreth 
these words in the ende : De comwdia loguor, 
qtuz si htzc ftagitia non probaremus, nulla 
esset omnino ; I speake of playes, which if our 
selues did not loue this filthinesse, should 
neuer be suffred." 

Now where does Cicero call poets the 
"fathers of lies, pipes of vanity, and schools 
of abuse"? This language hardly sounds 
Ciceronian, except for the rhythm, and I must 
confess I have not been able to find any pas- 
sage of which this might properly be called a 
translation ; yet it seems more than ever likely 
that he employed it, when we find Cornelius 
Agrippa saying (Vanity of Sciences,' ch. 
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